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MEMO 
To Our Readers 


These are days of swift moves and 
sudden surprises. Daily papers rush 
extra editions, and before they 
reach the stands they are super- 
seded by spot news radio flashes. 

The readers of U.S. WEEK are 
as eager as anybody to keep up with 
the march of events. 

But, with pardonable pride, we 
note that they are less often sur- 
prised by what happens than less 
fortunate people. 

Just for fun, go back and take a 
look at U.S. WEEK, no. 39, Dec. 6° 

In other papers there was on that 
date a tendency to regard the U. S.- 
Japanese situation as a kind of 
chronic headache, and many wise 
men explained lengthily why “Japan 
will never fight.” 

In U.S. WEEK’s foreign news re- 
view the headline read: ‘’Tokio’s 
Doublecross: Japanese Use Peace 
Talks As Screen For Pacific War 
Moves,” and the week’s happenings 
were marshalled into a pattern that 
foretold war. 

In no other paper that week was 
a government-business-labor defense 
conference heralded as a likely solu- 
tion for the labor crisis. Now the 


President has called that conference, 
as almost four weeks ago we saw he 
must. 

Moral: Don’t be surprised. Read 
USC WEEK, 
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Youre Telling Us... 


OLEO VS. BUTTER 
Dear Editor: 
For the first time U. S. WEEK has 


sprung a lemon. 


The frantic article Butter vs. Oleo, 
Dec. 6, has all the earmarks of that 
“two million dollar war chest’’ of the 
butter trust for “the complete ex- 
termination of oleomargarine” of 
which Consumers Union warned in 
its newsheet Bread & Butter, Oct. 9. 
How did’ such bunk as that of Wil- 
liam Kirsch get by your usually 
astute editorial board? 


He says new federal standards al- 
low dealers “to color and flavor oleo- 
margarine so that it tastes and re- 
sembles butter. In others words, offi- 
cial permission is given the oleo- 
manufacturer to make the consumer 
believe that oleo is butter.” (!) Con- 
sumers Union’s previous answer to 
this phony charge is: “. . . the sale 
of colored margarine is prohibited 
for all practical purposes by a $48 
federal license tax and a 10c-per- 
pound federal excise tax.” 


Furthermore, these standards for 
oleo are simply regulations for the 
use of ingredients common in mar- 
garine for years and require the use 
of labels for the first time so that 
customers will know what they are 
getting. 


Kirsch says: “. . . due to the new 


standards, oleomargarine presents a 
real danger to the dairy farmer.” 
The danger to the farmer is the but- 
ter trust, the very monopoly you have 
referred to in previous issues. Con- 
sumers Union states “It (the butter 
trust) has run butter prices up 45% 
since the war started, and suddenly 
it is terrified by the guilty fear that 
consumers may start using margarine 


as a substitute.”’ The dairy trust has 
been raising political hell .. .” 

Kirsch belittles the food quality of 
oleo (how did you fall for it?) and 
attributes mystic nutritional virtues 
to butter fat. Consumers Union 
stresses a verdict to the contrary: 
“AS WE POINTED OUT LAST 
WEEK, VITAMIN-FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE IS THE EQUAL OF 
BUTTER AS FOOD.” 

More from Consumers Union: 
“We recommend that you try mar- 
garine—not only for cooking but for 
table use—for a number of reasons. 
It sells for about half the price of 
butter, and if you find that you like 
it you'll be raising your living stand- 
ard that much without any nutrition- 
al sacrifice.” 

May I suggest that you counteract 
the harm done in passing on Kirsch’s 
bunk on behalf of the butter trust. 
It might be well to reprint at once 
the short article “Bread & Butter 
Recommends: ‘Bread and Oleo’,” 
from the publication of Oct. 9 as 
quoted above. 

Franklin P. Collier Jr. 


Melrose, Mass. 


BEST WRITING IN JU. S. 
Dear Editor: 


I’ve just read Dick Boyer’s ‘‘Peace 
in the Barn,” (U. S. WEEK No. 39) 
and it strengthens the belief I’ve had 
for quite a while that Brother Dick 
is doing the best writing that sees 
print in any newspaper or news mag- 
azine in America. It’s great stuff, no 
fooling. It'll bear fruit, too; in many 
ways—one, it’s to be hoped, by en- 
couraging other news writers to break 
away from the old stiff patterns. 


George Morse 
Norwalk, Conn. 
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The Grand Strategy: 


UNITED NATION MOBILIZES 
MANPOWER, PLANTS, MONEY 


U. S. Acts in Concert with All Anti-Axis Nations: 
Taxes Deter Production, Says Copper Magnate 


_In true blitzkrieg fashion the 
United States last week demolished 
some lies and illusions helpful to 
the enemy. It showed that democracy 
is capable of action—swift, united, 
and effective action. It demonstrated 
in practical ways that this is truly 
a people’s war, and moved to protect 
the people and their democratic 
rights even as the people themselves 
pledged their lives, their labor and 
their treasure for victory. 

The illusion that the destiny of the 
United States can be determined 
without regard to the destiny of all 
other nations went into the ash can 
of history. 

Against the “simple and obvious 
grand strategy” of the Axis powers, 
President Roosevelt said in a radio 
talk to the nation, must be matched 
a “similar grand strategy.” Hence- 
forth this country’s military efforts 
will be undertaken in concert with 
those of Great Britain, China, the 
Dutch Empire, the Latin American 
Republics and the various govern- 
ments in exile. 

And in concert with those of Russia. 


Russia’s Role 


Many attempts were made last 
week, perhaps Axis inspired, per- 
haps stemming from old suspicions 
and prejudice lingering in honest 
minds, to hint that Russia was hold- 
ing back from the anti-Axis front or 
might even join the enemy. 

Secretary Hull and_ President 
Roosevelt made it clear that they did 
not share these views. The President, 
but a few hours after the attack on 


Pearl Harbor, declared that lend- 
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lease aid to Britain and Russia must 
and would continue. Hull spoke of 
mutual understanding. The Presi- 
dent, in his fireside talk, explained 
that “we must realize” that “any 
German success against the Caucasus 
is inevitably an assistance to Japan 
in her operations against the Dutch 
East Indies. . . . that a successful 
Russian offensive against the Ger- 
mans helps us.” 

In a statement to the press, which 
in many ways closely paralleled the 
President’s radio talk, Soviet Am- 
bassador Litvinov confirmed Rus- 
sia’s adherence to the grand strategy 
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SO HAVE WE ALL 


that will spell defeat for all the 
Axis powers, including Japan. 
Sitting under the bronze bust of 
Lenin, in the library of the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington, the genial, 
rotund man who had not been able 
to convince the world that “peace is 
indivisible” last week-end described 


the indivisibility of this war in these 
words: 

“It must now be plain even to 
those who are, politically speaking, 
babes or blind, that all that is now 
going on is the result of a vast con- 
spiracy by a handful of international 
gangsters, calling themselves Axis 
Powers, to plunder all countries, en- 
slaving their peoples. The outlines of 
this plot were roughed out with the 
creation of the so-called Anti-Comin- 
tern Pact. 


‘One Battletield’ 


“Against this little handful of plot- 
ters, who have made their peoples 
slaves and mere instruments of their 
will is arraigned the whole of the rest 
of the world. We now have, in var- 
ious parts of the world, separate 
sectors of one great battlefield. 

“In this struggle against the in- 
ternational gangsters the heavy end 
has fallen to the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and the United States. We 
are proud and happy to count our- 
selves the allies of your great coun- 
try. I am quite sure that complete 
understanding exists or will be ar- 
rived at among these three allies as 
to which of them should concentrate 
its greatest energy and efforts on 
which sector, and that they will be 
ruled in this by the interests of the 
common cause.” 

The grand strategy of the world’s 
battlefronts was assured. Its details 
would unfold not in words that the 
enemy might overhear, but in deeds. 

There was another side to the 
grand strategy, and of this too the 
President gave some inkling, while 
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On the alert. . .. Members cf the army nurses staff at Fort Jay, Governors Island, 
New Yerk, stage gas drill on island. Manhattan skyscrapers are in the background. 


Congress rushed through the ma- 
chinery for carrying it out. 

Even though only dimly seen last 
week, this grand strategy will up- 
root perhaps more than 10,000,000 
able-bodied American men, reach- 
ing into every home for beloved sons, 
husbands, brothers who must now 
leave home to defend it. It will make 
air wardens, nurses, factory work- 
ers, farmers out of housewives and 
college girls. 

It will dig into every pocket for 
defense bonds and stamps, taxes, 
loans, war relief contributions, for 
the billions needed to finance the war. 

Of the country’s 185,000 factories 
only some 12,000 units—about | in 
every 15—are now producing the 
tools of war. The grand strategy calls 
for immediate conversion of a vastly 
larger number to all-out war produc- 
tion, and for the construction of hun- 
dreds and thousands of new plants. 


IN CONGRESS 


Vital Production Curtailed 
To Avoid Taxes, Group Told 


Those rugged individualists who 
make up the United States Congress 
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last week moved with the automaton 
swiftness of Hitler's “Charley Mec- 
Carthy” Reichstag or Mussolini’s rub- 
ber stamp Fascist Council. Without 
a dissenting vote, they flung back the 
Axis’ war challenge. 

Declarations of war against us 
by Hitler’s satellites were received 
with contempt. As Senator Connally 
said. when we declared war on Hitler, 
we meant all the little Hitlers, too. 

But from the committee rooms 
where Congressmen and Senators re- 
sumed hearings after their historic 
sessions, came news of old threats to 
the new grand strategy, threats that 
the declaration of war and _ the 
pledges of loyalty had seemingly not 
removed. 

Senator Truman’s committee in- 
vestigating national defense received 
evidence that copper, zinc and lead 
production has been curtailed to 
avoid taxes, while copper, zinc and 


lead shortages cripple our war ef- 
fort. 


Spokesmen for the industry denied 
this, but said production could be 


increased, if the excess-profits tax 
were eased. 


Government economists disclosed 
that the bulk of the copper industry 
was enjoying profits this year four 
times as high as before the war, and 
that even after payment of taxes, 
profits were double the pre-war 
level. 


Yet N. W. Rice, president of the 
U. S. Smelting and Refining Co., and 
Henry B. Fernald, chairman of the 
tax committee of the American Min- 
ing Congress, told the committee that 
taxation was proving a “deterrent” to 
production. 

It works out like this, the commit- 
tee found—If a company with a total 
ore deposit of 1 million tons has 
been mining 100,000 tons a year in 
the past, it can continue to operate 
at that rate and keep clear of the ex- 
cess profit tax. But if it doubles the 
rate of production to 200,000 tons, 
the additional profit is subject to 
taxes running up to a maximum of 
127. 

So copper doesn’t get mined. 


Ben Riskin, research director of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, testified that 
180 copper mines were operating in 
1929 and only 49 in 1939, and that 
during the same period the number 
of lead and zinc mines dropped from 
375 to 254. He cited many “specific 
instances” of failure to operate 
mines “at capacity or anywhere near 
capacity.” 


169% Jump in Profits 


In another Senate committee room, 
Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son marshalled figures to show the 
Banking and Currency Committee 
that profit increases have already 
added $13,000.000.000 to the cost 
of the nation’s $67,000,000,000 arm- 
ament program. Submitting figures 
showing a 169% increase in cor- 
porate profits in the last two years, 
Henderson showed that profits have 
increased much more, proportionate- 
ly, than either wages or farm income. 


These, and many other hang-overs 
from the business-as-usual days, might 
soon be corrected it was said last 
week, as Congress turned over a new 
leaf, laid aside politics, and got down 
to business. Business transacted last 
week, in addition to the war reso- 
lutions, included: 


* Passed a bill permitting the use 
of our armed forces in any corner 
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of the globe where they are needed. 
* Began consideration of a measure 
providing for registration of all 
males from 18 to 65 years of age and 
heard Selective Service Director 
Lewis B. Hershey testify that an 
army of 10,000,000 must be drawn 
from men 19 to 44. The estimated 
30,000,000 other men within the 
18-64 limits would be on call for 
any type of non-combatant service 
the War Department requires. 

* Started serious Senate considera- 
tion of a sound price control bill. 
* Agreed to begin immediate con- 
sideration of a new tax bill, expected 
to raise somewhere between 5 and 10 
billion dollars in federal revenue. 
* Rushed to quick passage a $10,- 
900,000,000 supplemental bill pro- 
viding for increased war production 
and strengthening the Army, Navy 
and Air forces. 

* Began work on a long-range Navy- 
al building program that will in- 
crease the Navy’s combat strength by 
30% or 900,000 tons. 

* Prepared to re-enact the broad 
war powers granted President Wilson 
in 1917. 


French Ships Seized 


Meanwhile, the executive branch 

of the government also acted. 
* The Normandie and 13 other 
French ships were seized and French 
seamen in American ports detained. 
It was believed that the Normandie 
might be converted into an airplane 
carrier. 

The Swedish ship, Kungsholm, was 
also seized, with due compensation 
promised the Swedish government. 
* The usual precautions of a nation 
at war went into immediate effect: 
mines in New York Harbor, Chesa- 
peake Bay, and the Pacific ap- 
proaches; enemy aliens taken into 
custody; air raid precautions and 
civilian defense organization stepped 
up: guards around the Capitol, the 
White House and other public build- 
ings; censorship of weather broad- 
casts. ship sailings, and other infor- 
mation of possible use to the enemy. 
* Effective Dec. 15. new quotas for 
auto production were set by Leon 
Henderson, director of civilian sup- 
plies. In January, the quota will be 
only 25% of last year’s correspond- 
ing production, or 102.424 new pas- 
senger cars. Sales of rubber tires 
were curtailed. 
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This Is Washington: 


THE CAPITAL IN WARTIME 
BY FRANK RYHLICK 


On the Virginia side of the arching bridge that spans the Potomac 
River behind the Lincoln Memorial a tent had been pitched over- 
night. It was white with frost and the canvas flapped stiffly in the 
biting wind that swept in from the northeast across the smoking roof- 
tops of Washington. A soldier in front of the tent was winding a 
long pink muffler around his neck. Several members of his squad 
were already patrolling their beats across sections of the bridge. | 
slowed my car in close to the curb to watch them for a moment and 
a boy soldier whose downy cheeks glistened like red apples in the 
cold said in a husky bass voice, “Move along, Mister, and quit blockin’ 
traffic Don’t y’ know this is a war?” 

That night 1,500 members of District of Columbia unions jampacked 
the National Press Club Auditorium, chanting: “Smash the Axis,” 
“Smash Japan.” One speaker told them: “I have been waiting for 
this night a long time. | began waiting for it a decade ago when 
Japan marched into Manchuoko. | was waiting for it when Ethiopia 
was invaded, when Fascism crushed Spain and the hope of collective 
peace. . .” But the speaker wasn’t telling his audience anything; he 
was only expressing their feelings. 

The lines were drawn at very long last and labor was ready. “It is 
regrettable,” said Allan Haywood, organization director of the CIO, 
“that American lives were lost yesterday and today, but | think the 
American people feel better being right in this fight beside Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, China and the peoples of all oppressed na- 
tions.” 

The next night a speaker said on a CIO radio program: “I don’t 
want to imply by omission that ClO unions are the only unions active 
in supporting this war. The American Federation of Labor and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods are as eager as the CIO to do everything possible 
to win this war.” 

These were some of the sidelights and the undercurrents of the 
history made and in the process of being made in this war capital last 
week. 

Washington at war is as different from Washington of a week 
earlier as the apple-cheeked boy soldier from the gangling kid who 
resentfully was drafted a year ago. 

Last week | wrote about the coalition of reactionaries and appeasers 
which had struck a blow for Hitler in the House by adopting Repre- 
sentative Smith’s proposal to start labor back down the road to in- 
dustrial slavery. 

All that is changed. The President has summoned a conference 
of labor, business and government to lay plans for maximum produc- 
tion. A few hardbitten Tories are still fighting for repressive legisla- 
tion, but they have lost their leverage. They can no longer say: “Play 
ball with us or we won’t support the war.” Now that would be recog- 
nized for the treason that it was. 

Senator Murray, who is about to start an extremely important series 
of hearings on the plight of small business, says that losses of the 
Pacific can be offset quickly if the defense chiefs finally will begin 
to utilize the vast untapped production reservoir of small business. 

There will soon be a real showdown between the expansionists and 
the business-as-usual boys in OPM, and the bets are on the former 
who are led by Donald Nelson. 

But it isn’t all harmony and honey. The spokesmen of reaction and 
appeasement will be on the alert for a comeback. Their chances of 
success will be inversely proportional to the degree to which labor and 
the people, urban and rural, throw their strength behind the war ef- 


fort. 
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BILL OF RIGHTS 


Hundreds of Meetings 
Proclaim Nation’s Will 


As the nation began the second 
week of World War II it also com- 
memorated the 150th anniversary of 
the Bill of Rights, that charter of 
democracy which like the nation it- 
self was born of the War of Inde- 
pendence and written by that war’s 
soldiers. 

Through the hundreds of meetings 
in which the American people reaf- 
firmed their faith in the Bill of Rights 
ran one common theme. There was 
no thought of putting it away “for 
the duration,” but only of carrying 
its principles boldly upon the ban- 
ners around which American fight- 
ers once again rally. 

Voicing the determination of 
America’s millions, President Roose- 
velt in a Bill of Rights Day broadcast 
declared the nation has taken up arms 
to defend the Bill of Rights and will 
not lay them down until, liberty is 
again secure throughout the world. 


National Unity 


As the first casualty lists carried 
such names of American heroes as 
Kelly, Niedzwiecki, Christiansen, 
Cebert, Allen, Chicago appropriately 
honored three heroes of the Amer- 
ican Revolution—George Washing- 
ton, Robert Morris and Haym Sa- 
lomon. Civil Rights Day saw the 
unveiling of a statue in their memory, 
while in every section of the city 
Poles and Czechs, Jews and Catho- 
lics and Protestants, Dutch and Ger- 
man and Italian and English Chicago- 
ans denounced their common enemy. 


The truly international character 
of America’s new national unity was 
officially recognized by Attorney 
General Biddle, under whose direc- 
tion the necessary round-up of en- 
emy aliens was being carried on. 

He said: “The great majority of 
our alien population will continue 
to be loyal to our democratic prin- 
ciples if we, the citizens of the 
United States, perrnit them to be. 

“As a matter of justice and out of 
duty to our country we must, there- 
fore, foster their loyalty and give 
it our encouragement. We must re- 
member, especially, that most of 
who came here from other 
lands did so because they revere and 
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respect the freedoms which Ameri- 
ca is able to offer them.” 

While Italians and Americans of 
Italian descent as well as many anii- 
Nazi Germans hastened to join in the 
war against their people’s oppres- 
sors, the problem of the Japanese 
appeared most likely to prove 
troublesome. 


Bishop in the St. Louis Star Times 


QUOTH THE RAVENS 


Particularly on the west coast, 
hundreds of thousands of Niesei, 
American-born Japanese who cannot 
become citizens, were a tragic people 
officially without a country. It was 
hoped that public hatred of the 
Japanese war-lords would not turn 
into a jingoistic hysteria against these 
innocent victims. 


‘No Greater Cause... 


All the freedoms guaranteed un- 
der the Bill of Rights were put to 
good use last week, as Americans 
exercised them to pledge a fight to 
the finish and plan for victory. 

Typical of a free assemblage was 
the meeting in Hartford, Conn., 
where the 5,000 workers at the big 
Colt firearms plant met the manage- 
ment at the plant gates in a joint 
demonstration of their determination 
to help outproduce Hitler. 

Sid Gunning, business agent of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers union, said: “Prob- 
ably many of us will never meet 
again. I may be one who will leave 
you soon, because I can serve no 
greater cause than to serve in the 
armed forces of our nation. If you 
are called, be proud that you are 
fit to wear the uniform of the United 
States. If you remain here, be proud 
that you produce the finest guns ever 
made,” 


Freedom of the press carried with 
it a new responsibility, as the whole 
nation went to war against the great- 
est censorship the world has ever 
seen: the Axis. 

All newspapers accepted the simple 
common sense rules laid down by 
the President for government re- 
lease of information: “First, that 
the information has been definitely 
and officially confirmed, and, sec- 
cond, that the release of the infor- 
mation at the time it is received will 
not prove valuable to the enemy di- 
rectly or indirectly.” 

In Congress, a few noisy attempts 
to force premature disclosures of the 
extent of damage done at Pearl Har- 
bor were promptly squelched. 

(After an inspection trip to Hawaii, 
Secretary Knox revealed the United 
States lost six warships in the Jap at- 
tack that took 2,897 lives and left 
another 879 wounded and 26 miss- 
ing. ) 

President Roosevelt last week 
called a conference of leaders in in- 
dustry, labor, and government, whose 
voluntary agreement to continue 
production without interruption 
would, it was felt, supplant all pend- 
ing anti-labor bills. (See pages 12- 
13). 

The conference, in addition, had a 
broader significance as it marked the 
beginning of truly democratic plan- 
ning in industry and was expected to 
assure that labor and management 
together will win the decisive battle 
for production. 


Economic Democracy 


Economic democracy, the unwrit- 
ten corollary of the Bill of Rights, 
also came in for Administration at- 
tention last week as these things 
were done or initiated: 

* The government took steps to 
provide insurance for damage done 
by bombing of civilian property, pro- 
tecting poor and rich alike from war 
loss. No premium payment will be 
required. 

* It was reported that the Admini- 
stration will soon ask Congress to 
provide for dependent wives and 
families of men called into service. 
* The Price Control Bill, keystone 
to a just sharing of sacrifice and the 
fair sharing of the war’s immeasur- 
able costs, appeared likely to be re- 
written in line with Administration 
policy. » 
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The Shape of Things to Come 


HARRIED AXIS EXPECTED TO STRIKE 
AT U.S. VIA DAKAR, VERDE ISLANDS 


Second Thrust Likely Through Turkey; Hope 
For German Revolt Grows as Russ Rout Nazis 


With the Axis military power reel- 
ing in retreat in Russia where the 
Allies last week scored their first 
tremendous victory, with it hard 
pressed in Libya and fought to a 
standstill in the Pacific, the sorely- 
harried Axis was expected soon to 
make another surprise move in an 
effort to regain and retain the initia- 
tive. 

Although it seemed probable that 
the great Russian victory had serious- 
ly depleted the strength of the still 
mighty Nazi army, military experts 
declared last week that the Germans 
were stung to the degree that bold 
action was necessary to restore their 
waning fortunes. 


Likely New Moves 


Just as a good fighter comes up off 
the floor with a furious burst of ag- 
gressiveness in an effort to ward off 
a knockout, so the Axis is likely to 
attempt one or both of these moves 
in the near future: 

* The occupation of Spain, Portu- 
gal, Northern Africa including Da- 
kar, as well as the Azores, Madeira, 
the Canary and Cape Verde Islands. 

PURPOSE: To flank the United 
States on the Atlantic while Japan 
is assailing us in the Pacific; to gain 
bases 1,000 miles nearer New York 
for possible bombing; to make it 
more difficult for the United States 
to invade Europe; to form deadly 
submarine bases in the South At- 
lantic; to retain a hold on Africa if 
the British expel the Axis in Libya, 
and to control the entire European 
coast from Gibraltar to Norway by 
the occupation of Spain and Por- 
tugal. 

* The invasion of Turkey in a su- 
preme and desperate effort to gain 
the oil of the Caucasus by attacking 
in the rear through Iran, rather than 
attacking through the Soviet Union 
where the Nazis have been forced to 
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continue to retreat after the debacle 
of Rostov and where the 18,000 foot 
peaks of the Caucasian mountains 
form one of the most impenetrable 
of nature’s natural fortresses. 

PURPOSE: Lack of oil, no less 
than Russian bravery and Russian 
winter, has contributed to the colos- 
sal defeat of the Nazis on the Eastern 
Front. According to the Russians the 
Nazis no longer have sufficient fuel 
to feel justified in gambling with it 
in the prodigal offensives, the largest 
of all time, that have been directed 
against Moscow. 

In addition, if the Axis, by inva- 
sion of Turkey, could attain the 


Herblock in the Atlanta Journal 


“EXPLAIN TO HIM, GOEBBELS” 


British Near East, they would once 
more have the British in Africa 
flanked on the east and west, even if 
the British won in Libya, providing 
the Axis gained Vichy North Africa 
at the same time. 

Such a move, also, might be the 
basis for an overland drive toward 
India, a drive based on the hope that 
Singapore might fall to Japan, per- 
mitting the Nipponese to push toward 
India from the east. 

There was little question that 


these moves represented German de- 
sire. There was perhaps even small 
doubt that they would sometime, 
goaded by a growing desperation, 
attempt them or even attempt an all- 
out invasion of Great Britain. 

The moves were doubtless still 
within the realm of German ability 
and yet there was no question that 
they would be immeasurably more 
difficult than they would have been 
two months ago for four reasons: 


* Lack of Nazi man power as a 
result of 3,000,000 casualities on the 
Eastern Front where Hitler has said 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
Nazis were sent at the beginning of 
the invasion on June 22. 


Big Russian Threat 


* The growing Russian offensive 
and the growing Russian strength 
which makes it difficult to withdraw 
Axis troops from the Eastern Front 
for use elsewhere without yielding 
ground to the Red Army and ulti- 
mately running the risk of the inva- 
sion from the east of Germany itself. 


* Greater civilian resistance to Ger- 
man rule in the conquered countries 
of Europe. Reports from Greece in- 
dicate that it is necessary for the Ger- 
mans to maintain many army divi- 
sions in northern Greece for war- 
fare with Greek guerrillas. These re- 
ports as well as the protest by the 
Nazi-controlled Petain government 
against German repressive measures 
in France showed a response in 
western Europe to the victories of the 
Russian army. In Vichy the formerly 
compliant regime protested a German 
order of execution of 100 “Jewish- 
Communist” hostages, but the Nazis 
continued preparations for the ex- 
ecutions. 

* An increasing civilian restless- 
ness, tacitly admitted by the Nazis 
themselves, in civilian Germany. 
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Revolt in Germany 
Alexander Kirk, Cleveland soap 


millionaire, career diplomat, and 
until comparatively recently Ameri- 
can charge d’affaires in Berlin, in- 
formed the State Department in 1940 
that two things would bring a revolt 
against the Nazis. They were an 
American declaration of war, show- 
ing the German people the over- 
whelming odds arrayed against them 
and reviving memories of 1918, and 
a German military defeat. 

Both of these things have come to 
pass and with them the basic condi- 
tions of revolt. 

While such an event may be long 
in maturing, it is true that the Ger- 
man people at the present moment 
are complaining constantly, and 
erumbling habitually. Their morale 
is bad. They fear the future. They 
are beginning to distrust Hitler. 
Paul Goebbels, propaganda minister, 
is endeavoring to hold them in check 
by declaring that conditions would 
be worse after a defeat than they 
are now, that the only way out for 
the German people is victory. 

Despite Dr. Goebbels, however, re- 
marks heard on every side in Ger- 
many are such as these: 

“Oh the war will never be over! 
It may end like 1918. We are go- 
ing to have another terrible winter. 
Not enough food! Not enough heat! 
Not enough clothing! Air raids every 
night!” 

There is a dead, discouraged, list- 
lessness almost everywhere through- 
out civilian Germany and when, and 
if, this feeling spreads to the armed 
forces and Nazi party organizations, 
such as the Hitler Youth, Germany 
will be ripe for revolt. 


The Week 


Last week’s news reached a new 
high, at least since Germany’s pre- 
cipitation of the war in September, 
1939, with the invasion of Poland, 
and yet in a way much of the news 
was anti-climactic. The declaration 
of war by Germany and Italy against 
the United States and our country’s 
declaration of war against the two 
Axis partners merely made official a 
condition that has existed for months. 

More important was the fact that, 
in varying degree, the 20 American 
republics to the south lined up with 
the United States and preparations 
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were made for a conference in Jan- 
uary in Rio de Janeiro under the 
terms of the Havana Pact. 

The pact provides that all Ameri- 
can republics will come to the aid 
of any one which is attacked by an 
outside power. Although Mexico has 
broken off diplomatic relations with 
the Axis and Argentine has granted 
American warships use of Argentine 
ports and bases, the only countries 
to declare war on the Axis in Latin 
America are Nicaragua, E] Salvador, 
Honduras, Haiti, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Guatemala and Cuba. 

However, Peru and Brazil reaf- 
firmed their solidarity with the Unit- 
ed States and in Chile the Chamber 
of Deputies approved the Pan-Amer- 
ican accords of Lima, Panama and 
Havana. Bolivia announced hemi- 
sphere loyalty and froze the funds of 
Axis nations. Mexico reinforced her 
west coast against possible Japanese 
invasion and a large contingent of 
Mexican troops passed through the 


AMERICA’S WAR AIM 


United States on the way to Lower 
California. 

Of Latin America’s loyalty in the 
main there can be little doubt, but 
on the other hand it is honeycombed 
with Nazi agents and by an organi- 
zation with a considerable following 
known as the Falangistas. It is a 
Fascist, anti-American organization 
inspired by Franco Spain, Axis ally. 

In Mexico alone there are 500,000 
Falangistas and in all Latin Ameri- 
ca there easily may be 2,000,000. 
It is a loosely organized, badly fi- 
nanced organization, but it may be 
exceedingly dangerous under Nazi 
tutelage and grow in menace as the 
Nazis step up fifth column activity, 


perhaps in preparation for raids on 
Brazil. 

The American army and navy, liv- 
ing up to their highest traditions 
and covering themselves with glory, 
evened matters in the Pacific, sink- 
ing two Japanese battleships from 
the air and stopping the Japanese in 
their tracks in the Philippines. 

Despite the fact that the Japanese 
severely bombed Manila day after 
day, and had succeeded in landing 
small detachments at three points 
in Luzon, the Americans and Fili- 
pinos apparently had the situation 
well in hand. 

The situation was more serious in 
Malay and before Singapore. There 
Japanese pilots succeeded in sinking 
two of the finest ships in the British 
Navy, the battleship Prince of Wales, 
and the battle cruiser, Repulse, and 
in doing so they reopened the old 
debate, vitally important now, of 
whether the plane was the battle- 
ship’s superior, of whether the bat- 
tleship was as outmoded as the cov- 
ered wagon. 

Consensus seemed to be that the 
battleship (average cost $85,000,000) 
was outmoded unless it was protected 
by fighter airplanes (hundreds of 
which can be built for the cost of a 
battleship). The bombers, which 
seemed to have proved their superi- 
ority over battleships, cost from 
$250,000 to $300,000. 


Indivisible War 


But perhaps the biggest news of 
the week, in the long perspective of 
history, was the realization in all 
parts of the world at long last that 
this was a single war in which the 
Axis was trying to enslave the earth. 
Perhaps the biggest news of the week 
was the fact that the man in the street 
in South Africa, no less than Chur- 
chill, Roosevelt, and the Chinese 
soldier and the average American, 
knew that any victory anywhere 
against the Axis was a victory for all. 
Again and again it was said that 
Russian defeats of Nazis were Amer- 
ican and British victories, that British 
defeats of Nazis in Libya were Rus- 
sian and Chinese victories. And as 
the week ended the Chinese started 
an offensive against the Japs to re- 
lieve pressure on British Hong Kong 
where Canadians were gallantly 
withstanding a Nipponese assault. 

Perhaps the biggest news of the 
week was that the common man in 
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all parts of the non-Axis world was 
calling for a joint world strategy of 
the Allies, for a joint command that 
would unify and correlate the strug- 
gle of the democracies against the 
dictatorships. 


YANKEE HEROES 


Pacific War Proves 
American Courage 


If there were any in America who 
were discouraged at the success of 
the treacherous Japanese assault on 
the chief naval bastion of the United 
States in the Pacific at Pearl Harbor, 
they lost that discouragement last 
week. 

While America in the main still 
fought a defensive battle, while Japa- 
nese successes continued on a minor 
scale, Americans proved once more 
that they know how to fight, that 
they know how to die, and that they 
know how to live and win. From 
Guam to Wake, from Midway to the 
Philippines, Americans fought on the 
sea and on the land and in the air 
and everywhere they fought with the 
courage and dash of the Alamo, of 
Valley Forge, of Gettysburg, of the 
Argonne. 

Outnumbered in virtually every in- 
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stance. with the fleet that is Ameri- 
ca’s chief strength in the Pacific on 
an unknown adventure of its own, 
they fought on with a disdain of 
death and when a position was sur- 
rendered it was because every one 
was dead. Guam, American naval 
base protecting the Philippines and 
1.600 miles southeast of Tokio, was 
defended against overwhelming force 
by 400 sailors, 155 marines, and 
about 500 American workingmen. 

Radio communication was kept 
with the island. One message said 
that the American workmen were 
fighting with clubs. Another said 
that time after time the small band 
of Americans during a four day 
period beat off attacks. Another 
message said that many had been 
killed. Still another, the last, said 
that only a few of the American de- 
fenders were unwounded or alive. 
Then the radio went dead. Washing- 
ton presumed that the island had 
been captured. 

At Wake Island, a pinprick in the 
vast immensity of the Pacific, a small 
band of American marines, infantry 
and aviation, were still holding out 
against greatly superior numbers as 
this issue went to press. The Marine 
corps fliers on Wake, which is about 


THE PACIFIC 
WAR THEATER 


Only names in a ge- 
ography book to most 
Americans until two 
weeks ago, Wake, 
Midway, the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii to- 
day are household 
words for our nation’s 
millions as American 
and native troops 
battle the Japanese 
aggressor. Map shows 
key spots and dis- 
tances in Pacific 
arena. 
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3,000 miles east of the Philippines 
and 2,000 miles west of Pearl Har- 
bor, sank a Japanese light cruiser 
and a destroyer. 


Battle to Death 


A small force was also fighting to 
the death on Midway Island. In ad- 
dition, Americans learned that they 
had nothing to be ashamed of at 
Pearl Harbor, that American pilots, 
greatly outnumbered, had shot down 
20 Japanese planes. 

The two Japanese battleships were 
both sunk off the Philippines, one by 
army fliers, the other by navy avia- 
tors. American aviators also bombed 
and sank four out of six Japanese 
troop transports endeavoring to estab- 
lish beachheads on the northern coast 
of Luzon. As many as 113 Japanese 
bombers were over Manila at one 
time and during one raid alone 75 
persons were killed and 300 injured. 
In one fight American fighters shot 
down 11 Japanese bombers. 

A Japanese force which had landed 
at Lingayen, 110 miles north of Ma- 
nila, was wiped out. Another force 
at Aparri, at the extreme north of 
the island, succeeded in landing and 
fighting was continuing at this writ- 
ing. A parachute unit was wiped out 
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by native forces shortly after it land- 
ed in north central Luzon at Ilagenn. 
Although the Philippines are severely 
menaced because of their compara- 
tive nearness to Japan, there seemed 
slight chance of them falling in the 
immediate future. 


Singapore Is Key 


It seemed likely that the assault on 
the Philippines was primarily a di- 
version intended to prevent American 
reinforcement of Singapore. For 
Singapore is the key to the south Pa- 
cific, even the key to India where 
Nehru, the great fighter for Indian 
independence, was liberated last week 
to help in the fight against the Axis 
which he said was the immediate and 
overwhelming peril. 

The Japanese claimed naval superi- 
ority before Singapore and perhaps 
had it as the result of the sinkings 
of the Prince of Wales and the Re- 
pulse. If they had, however, they 
weren't using it to effective advan- 
tage. Dutch submarines sank four 
Jap troop transports off the Malay 
peninsula and 4,000 Japanese were 
thought to have drowned. 


The Japanese had established 
themselves just over the Thailand 
border at Kota Baru, a military 
airport. Both in Malay and the Phil- 
ippines the Japanese seemed intent 
on, establishing air bases as a pre- 
liminary for an all-out invasion. 

The great question in Singapore 
was: “Where is the American fleet 
and when will it arrive?” There was 
no clear answer and the fleet’s posi- 
tion was shrouded in the immensity 
of Pacific distances. The capture of 
American naval bases—the stepping 
stones across the 8,000 mile Pacific 
—might make it necessary for the 
American navy to approach Singa- 
pore by way of the south Pacific be- 
low the equator and come up by way 
of Australia. Or it might strike else- 
where or even wait for a more pro- 
pitious time. But Singapore is pre- 
cious to Allied strategy. 


America’s New Heroes 


Those who made American victo- 
ries possible, those who bore the 
brunt of the first attack and those 
who lived up to the highest traditions 
of American courage were American 
aviators—as is to be expected in the 
opening of modern war. 
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High in the ranks of American 
heroes along with the names of 
Nathan Hale and Sheridan and 
Sergeant York and thousands of 
others will be Capt. Colin P. Kel- 
ly Jr. who dived his plane through 
a tornado of shot and fire to sink 
the Japanese battleship, Haruna. He 
sank it and gave his life to do so. 

Other American aviators men- 
tioned in American war communi- 
ques for extraordinary heroism in 
shooting down Jap planes in engage- 
ments in which they were greatly out- 
numbered included Lieutenants 
George S. Welch, 23, of Wilmington, 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


OTHER DAYS TO COME 


Del., who shot down four Jap planes 
in the Pearl Harbor attack, and Ken- 
neth M. Taylor, 22, of Hominy, 
Okla., who shot down two in the 
same battle. 


ALLIED VICTORIES 


Russ, British 
Smash Nazis 


At the moment there are some 22 
nations, constituting the Allies with 
a total population of 995,948,691, 
fighting eight Axis nations with a 
total population of 274,353,458. It 
is the largest and fiercest war the 
world has ever seen. In some re- 
spects it makes the last world war 
resemble a skirmish. For example, 
more Germans have been killed in 
Russia, according to Prime Minister 
Churchill, than were killed during 
four years of World War 1. 

Last week in this greatest of all 
wars was scored the greatest of all 
Allied victories. It was scored by 
the Red Army. It was so effective 
that Germany put out peace feelers 


to the Russians immediately after it. 
The Reds spurned the peace offers, 
declared that peace would only be 
made after the complete destruction 
of Hitlerism and with the Soviet 
Union, the United States and Great 
Britain acting together. 


Nazis Hurled Back 
The Red Army smashed the Ger- 


man offensive against Moscow and 
apparently eliminated danger to their 
capital for the time being. In addi- 
tion, they drove the Nazis back on 
the whole length of the Eastern front 
from Leningrad to the Crimea. They 
killed 85,000 Germans before Mos- 
cow alone, routed 51 crack German 
divisions, and recaptured 578 towns 
and villages along the central front. 


The Nazis themselves admitted the 
retreat but termed it “a tactical move 
to the rear.” It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the Nazi army 
is still large, strong, determined, and 
still deep into Russia. 

However, the significance of the 
victory is immediately apparent when 
one recalls that the world less than 
six months ago thought that the Nazis 
were invincible, that nothing could 
stop them, that nothing could force 
their retreat. More than a dozen 
nations had tried to stop them and 


had failed. 


Russia was thought doomed and 
that in swift order—its resistance at 
the longest was usually estimated at 
six weeks. But six months later it is 
the much vaunted Nazis who are 
executing “tactical moves to the 
rear” and the Red Army which is 


advancing. 


British Push On 


The British, too, are advancing 
and expect to shatter the legend of 
Panzer invulnerability on their own 
score. In a battle that has forced 
Germany to call up planes from the 
Eastern Front, where the Reds now 
have air superiority, the British in 
Libya have not won as quickly as 
they expected to. But they have 
ripped apart, separated and_ sur- 
rounded Nazi panzer units and their 
capitulation is thought to be only a 
matter of time. 

Thus the desert fighters will win 
a great British victory—and a great 
American, Chinese, Russian victory, 
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WAR PUTS HEAVY BURDEN ON FARMS 


Survey Shows Increased Production Still 
In Planning Stage; Concrete Steps Asked 


Despite the resolutions concerning 
increased production adopied by such 
important farm organizations as the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which met last week in Chicago, ac- 
tual increase in production seems to 
be still in the realm of a paper plan 
as far as thousands of farmers are 
concerned. 


An eight-state survey 
that numerous farmers have heard 
only vaguely of increased produc- 
tion and are making no specific ef- 
fort to participate in the program. 
In many parts of the country mem- 
bers of county agricultural defense 
boards, in actual charge of getting 
the increased production, have done 
little or nothing. 


FACE HUGE DEMAND 


There is a curious situation in 
American agriculture. There is 
enough food for the present. There 
is no need for price rises. Yet many 
authorities have said that if we have 
to raise an army of 5,000,000—and it 
seems certain that we will probably 
need an army twice as large—there 
would be a serious food shortage. 


Combine this fact with the immense 
stocks of food needed by Great Brit- 
ain, Russia and China, with the ap- 
proaching need for food in Europe 
when it is freed from Hitler, and with 
a great increase in national income 
and a resulting increase in the domes- 
tic demand for food, and it becomes 
apparent that the 2% increase of 
1942 production over 1941 may 
prove pitifully inadequate. Yet the 
outmoded doctrine of scarcity still 
lingers over the entire American 
agricultural picture. 

This is not to say that such con- 
ventions as that last week of the Farm 
Bureau are not important, necessary, 
significant. They point the way, find 
agreement in principle, and are great 
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rallying points. For example, the 
Chicago convention had scarcely 
heard of the Japanese attack when it 
sent this resolution to President 
Roosevelt: 


“The men, women and youth on 
American farms herewith assure you 
of their full response to your call to 
arms. We here and now pledge to 
you the fullest measure of our sup- 
port. We dedicate ourselves and that 
which we possess to the righteous 
cause of a united people.” 


And Edward A. O’Neal, presi- 
dent of the Federation, pledged the 
efforts of its members to increase 
production. Replying to President 
Roosevelt’s appeal to the nation’s 


30,000,000 farm people, he said: 


‘Our farmers will meet that re- 
sponsibility fully and completely, 
for we know, with the President, 
that food is a weapon of war and 
an instrument of peace.”’ 


For the first time in _ history, 
O’Neal said, a farmer can plant a 
crop and know that he will get fair 
prices for it. He also declared that 
the present program has proved that 
abundance can be a blessing and not 
a curse to producers as well as con- 


sumers. 


O’Neal, favoring price control, ex- 
pressed fears of inflation and con- 
demned those who favor price con- 
trol for everything but farm pro- 
duce. This fear of inflation, with a 
post-war collapse in prices and val- 
ues, was met frequently in the survey 
of farm opinion which began in New 
York and circled down into Tennes- 
see, covering eight states in all. 


“NO CONCRETE STEPS’ 


Almost all of those interviewed in 
the survey favored a program of 
abundance and almost all declared 
that no concrete steps had been taken 
by the Department of Agriculture spe- 
cifically to help the individual farm- 
er in increasing production. Many 
said they did not even know about 
Secretary Wickard’s price guarantee 
for six products—evaporated milk, 
dried milk, hogs, eggs, chickens and 
cheese. 


Most all of those interviewed re- 
vealed a primary lack of informa- 
tion concerning the new program. 
In addition, there was a quite gen- 
eral fear of a price collapse after the 
war and a desire for additional price 
guarantees. Most of the farmers 
favored government price control. 
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LABOR PLEDGES TOOLS FOR VICTORY 


‘Nothing Must Stand in the Way of All-Out 
Production’, Unions Insist; NAM Balks 


Labor’s news last week was good 
news for the nation. Headlines in 
leading trade union papers sum- 
marized the general trend. Here are 
a few: 

From Labor, official organ of 15 
Standard Railway Labor Organiza- 
tions: “Railmen Will Keep Wheels 
of Transportation Turning.” “Uncle 
Sam Now at War With All Axis 
Powers; Organized Labor Instantly 
Pledges Support.” 

From the ClO News: “ClO Mes- 
sage to Nation: We Pledge All Our 
Aid!” 

From the C/O News, Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Edition: 
for Victory!” 

From the American Federation of 
Labor Weekly News Service: “AFL 
Leaders Meet War Crisis With No- 


“Production 


Strike Pledges; Green Summons 
Executive Council to Emergency 
Meeting; Building Trades orm 


Plans With War and Navy Chiefs.” 


Labor on War Front 


Labor news became dramatic war 
news last week as the AFL an- 
nounced that a group of American 
construction workers on the island 
of Guam “seized whatever weapons 
were available on the Island and en- 
gaged the invaders in hand-to-hand 
fighting in which the American work- 
ers gave a very good account of 
themselves.” 

That was the all-out spirit of 
American labor, as six representa- 
tives of the AFL and six of the CIO 
prepared to meet with 12 industrial- 
ists at the President’s request. Pres- 
ence of United Mine Workers Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis among the CIO 
spokesmen was seen as an_ indica- 
tion that the temper of organized 
labor today permits no abstentions 
from the war effort. Lewis had earlier 
declared his full support of the war, 
following the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Perhaps never in history has or- 
ganized labor entered a conference 
with management and government 
prepared to make and fight for such 
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Proud of the role labor can play in crushing fascism, President William Green 
of the AFL tacks up a poster on door of Federation headquarters in Washington 


demands as will be put forward in 
this meeting. 

First on the list, and in the opinion 
of most labor leaders first in im- 
portance, is the demand that nothing 
can now be permitted to interfere 
with production. Neither strikes, nor 
jurisdictional disputes, nor inefhi- 
ciency, nor industry’s fear of expan- 
sion. 

“Labor knows its duty,” William 
Green said in calling a special meet- 
ing of the AFL Executive Council. 
“Tt will do its duty, and more. No 
new laws are necessary to prevent 
strikes. Labor will see to that. 
American workers will now produce 
as the workers of no other nation 
have ever produced and they will 
keep steadfastly on the job of sup- 
plying our armed forces with the 
munitions of war until victory and 
finai peace are won.” 

Philip Murray, in a_ national 
broadcast, said: 

“The members of the CIO are the 
men and women employed in the 
basic industries who are daily doing 
the most important work of ectual 
production. Upon their efforts and 
the enthusiastic cooperation which 


they have pledged depends our na- 
tion’s safety as much es upon the 
fighting men to whom they are eager 
to supply the best possible weapons 
in the greatest quantity and with the 
least delay. 

“These men and women are saying 
to America, ‘Here we are, ready to 
serve our country. All we ask is 
that you let us use our energies and 
our brains to the utmost and listen 
to our constructive proposals for 
achieving all-out production.’ ”’ 


NAM Balks 


It seemed last week that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
was willing that organized labor 
should do its duty by pledging no 
strikes. But not that it do “more 
than its duty,” not that it use its 
“energies and brains to the utmost.” 

The NAM declared that it would 
participate in the joint conference 
only under protest. “Such a con- 
ference cannot do other than delay 
at this extra critical stage a real solu- 
tion of the labor problem by legis- 
lation,” the NAM said. 

R. J. Thomas, president of the 
United Auto Workers-CIO, accused 
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the NAM of “endangering national 
unity and obstructing industrial 
peace.” 

“The NAM statement,” Thomas 
said, “sounds as if industry is con- 
tinuing the same position it held un- 
til war began. Every time labor has 
proposed a way of promoting unity 
and increasing production, industry 
seems to try to block the way. I still 
hope it will be possible to work out 
a voluntary agreement, but such 
statements don’t help.” 

A clue to the reasons behind the 
NAMWM’s stand, beside the obvious one 
that it would like to shackle labor, 
appeared in Murray’s speech. 

“The NAM,” Murray said, “re- 
cently admitted that as of this fall 
only 50% of machine tool capacity 
was being utilized. And the same 
organization reports a survey show- 
ing that, in 18,000 small and medium 
sized plants, over two million ma- 
chine hours have been lost by failure 
to utilize available facilities and 
equipment.” 

Adoption of joint industry-labor- 
government planning for production, 
along the lines indicated in the Mur- 
ray Industrial Council Plan, would 
put an end to business-as-usual— 
and eat into profits. 

The NAM last week spoke for 
those, few, industrialists who even in 
this war emergency oppose labor par- 
ticipation in production planning be- 
cause they would rather produce less 
than profit less. 


NMU Seeks Efficiency 


There were many encouraging 
signs, however, that the number of 
these profit patriots was dwindling 
rapidly, that the NAM did not speak 
for all of industry. 

Admiral Land, chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, agreed to call 
a joint meeting of shipowners and 
maritime workers, requested by 
Joseph Curran, National Maritime 
Union president. The meeting was 
for the purpose of increasing the 
efficiency of the merchant marine. 

In Illinois, the International Har- 
vester Co. signed a wartime agree- 
ment with the Farm Equipment 
Workers Organizing Committee, de- 
signed to assure maximum produc- 
tion and rule out provocations and 
strikes. 

There were hundreds of other lo- 
cal instances last week of a new 
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team spirit inspiring both employers 
and employes. 

Labor also swung into action on 
another front last week, putting all 
the resources of its organizations at 
the disposal of the civilian defense. 
AFL electrical workers in New York 
City worked out a system whereby 
the huge Broadway beacon of which 
Times Square is the center could 
be blacked out in five minutes. 

Food unions began planning for 
commissary services in factories, in 
case of siege. 

Transport workers grappled with 
the difficult problems of maintaining 
city transportation lines during 
blackouts. 

Scores of union meetings through- 
out the country set up shop air-raid 
warning systems, first aid squads, 
and planned campaigns for the sale 
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of U.S. defense bonds and stamps. 

The 11,000,000 trade unionists 
speeded enlistment in the civilian 
defense corps, and it appeared that 
their experience in organization and 
their discipline would soon end the 
normal confusion accompanying the 
change from peace to wartime life. 

Uppermost in union discussions 
last week was the problem of trade 
union unity. 

While no statements on this im- 
portant issue came from top leaders 
of AFL and CIO, practical working 
unity sprang into being in many lo- 
calities, brought about the logic and 
needs of the moment. (See Huber- 
man, page 16.) Hope was expressed 
in many quarters and at many union 
meetings that labor unity would be 
further advanced by the President’s 
joint conference. 


BEHIND THE FIGHTING FRONT 


It is estimated by various experts that for every fighting man on land 
and sea, 15 to 20 men are engaged behind the lines. This vast army of 
behind-the-front fighters will determine as much as the military forces 
the outcome of the war; for in modern warfare that side which produces 
the most in tanks, planes, ships, artillery and munitions is the side 


more likely to win. 


A recognition of our shortcomings in this vital matter of production 
is the first step toward increasing that production. A recent report by 
the Special Committee Investigating the National Defense Program, 
headed by Senator Truman of Missouri, summarizes the present weak- 
nesses in our defense program which must be overcome if we are to 


defeat the enemy. 


* Lack of economic planning regarding the nature and amount of ma- 
terials, factories, equipment, etc., needed to fulfill the defense pro- 
gram has been the basic defect to date. 

* “Instead of increasing the production of strategic materials, there 
was a most decided reluctance on the part of large producers of strategic 
materials to increase their facilities beyond the point they thought would 
be used by the civilian economy after the emergency. . . . Plans for in- 
creasing the production of such strategic materials (aluminum, copper 
and steel) ought to have been made much sooner and they should have 
been carried out expeditiously by insistence upon giving paramount 
consideration to the needs of the country instead of to the desires of 
the producers of such materials to maintain and protect what they 
regarded as their vested rights in their industries.” 

* The failure to award defense contracts to small business retarded de- 
fense production and eliminated many small businesses, leaving un-util- 
ized machinery and skilled labor. This action, the Committee reports, 
caused the loss forever of 50% of the machine-tool hours of American 
industry, an estimate based upon a survey by the National Association of 


Manufacturers. 


+* The defense agencies have failed to insist that industry shift from 
non-defense to defense production on an adequate scale in adequate 


time. 


These weaknesses in the defense production program must be recti- 
fied immediately. Labor and industry have a common stake in raising 
production to the level necessary to defeat the Axis. 


Financially yours, 


THE ECONOMIST 


vx An Eyewitness Report by Leo Huberme 


This was written immediately following the third air raid 
alarm at 4.a.m. on Dec. 9 in San Francisco. We print it as 
a sort of case history of what happened in greater or less 
degree during the first days of the war up and down the 
Pacific coast as well as on the Atlantic. 

We print it as a public service since, in our vier, tt shows 
the necessity for all of us rallying to Civilian Defense. It 
reveals that centralized authority is needed in all American 
cites properly to defend them from the air, properly to 
cope with those emergencies that may confront many Amer- 
ican cities. Mr. Huberman’s piece exposes glaring organ- 
izational faults in the first hours of the war. Already much 
progress is being made in remedying errors but much more 
work must and will be done toward improving civilian 
defense in all American communities. 


* 


AN FRANCISCO, December 9—The first air-raid alarm 
S in the history of, the United States was sounded here 
Jast night. It showed a lack of preparation which was shock- 
ing. The “blackout” which followed the alarm was a com- 
plete fizzle. Nor were conditions very much improved in 
the two alarms that came later. 

Many inhabitants of San Francisco did not even learn of 
the alarm or the blackout until they read their papers this 
morning. Those who were aware of what was happening 
did not know what to do. No instructions of any kind had 
been issued. 

More than 24 hours after the bombing of Hawaii, this 
city had no adequate air raid siren. The alarm was given 
by Fire Department trucks which cruised the streets. In 
many parts of the city the fire sirens were not even heard. 

After the first alarm, neon lights blazed brightly during 
the entire “blackout” period. People simply refused to be- 
lieve that there was a blackout. I was in a restaurant. one 
of a big chain, and told the manager to put out his lights. 
He replied, “Don’t get hysterical,” and walked away. Ile 
had no way of knowing that his lights were supposed to 
be out. From in front of his store, up and down Market St., 
he could see the usual ads dancing on electric signs, and 
lights burning brightly in office buildings. 

So that the enemy planes might not be guided by radio 
beams, all radio stations were ordered off the air during 
the first blackout. They went off without a word of warn- 
ing—not even a single sentence to inform listeners of what 
was happening. 
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After the second alarm, the Gate Bridge was blacked « 
but the approach to the bridle was all lit up. The lig 
on Alcatraz shone throughout like a beacon. 

At the Port of Embarkation in Oakland, pier lights cot 
not be extinguished because of difliculty in operating | 
switch-board. They shone brightly until members of | 
Home Guard put them out with rifle shots. 

Last night Mayor Rossi went on the air. Instead of t 
ing the citizens of Frisco what to do he praised them | 
their “cooperation” during the blackout. That was the fi 
that many of his listeners knew that there had even be 
a blackout. 

The third alarm came at 2:31 a.m. Twenty-five minu 
afterward I walked down Mission St.—one of the cit 
biggest arteries. It was all lit up. Ten minutes later 1 
street lights were still on in some of the city’s side stree 

The police in radio cars were asked on the 2-way ra 
to tell people to put out their lights. Two of them w 
known to have replied angrily to headquarters: “How ¢ 
we ask people to put out their lights if the city lights « 
still on?” 

During the night, one of the heads of Civilian Defer 
was phoned by a newspaper for information. He replie 
“T’m in bed. Let me know if anything happens.” 

At 3 a.m. this morning newspapers called the Civili 
Defense ofice. No answer. No one at the switchboard. 

There is no centralized control—no one to answer | 
questions a loyal citizen might want answered. Only tl 
morning did the newspapers carry a small box telling peoy 
some of the things they should have known Sunday nig 

Mrs. Marie Sayre was shot by a newly mustered-in me 
ber of the Home Guard when the auto she was riding in ¢ 
not stop at his command as it approached the bridge. F 
husband, who was driving, said he did not hear the sentr 
order to halt. Motorists had no previous warning that th 
lights must be out. 
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I don’t know who is to blame for this appalling lack 
preparation by oflicials and absence of elementary instrt 
tions for the citizenry. The army heads certainly did th 
part—they gave the warning signals in due time. Perha 
the fault lies with the city administration, perhaps with t 
Civil Defense Authorities. But I do know that inhabitar 
of other cities should make certain now that they will kn 
what to do, when to do it, and where to go, if and wh 
enemy planes roar over their heads. 


US 


THE BLACKOUT THAT FAILED. . . . These photos, taken from different spots during San Francisco's first blackout, 


Franciscans have since learned total war means total defense. 
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show America’s 12th largest city as a perfect target. San 
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By LEO HUBERMAN 


LABOR’S PATTERN FOR VICTORY 


APAN’S declaration of war came on Sunday, Dec. 7. 
On Monday, before the Congress of the United States 
had declared war on Japan, the heads of the three great 
labor organizations in San Francisco had met and signed 
an agreement to end their jurisdictional disputes and to 


unite to win the war. 


California labor is justly proud of the agreement, 
particularly because it was the first on a statewide basis. 
Catifornia labor is proud, too, that the program adopted 
is short, simple, to the point. Here it is—a model for 


labor organiations everywhere: 


STATEMENT OF TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 
TO DEFEND AMERICA 


Conscious of the grave crisis that confronts America 
and of the tremendous responsibility that rests upon 
organized labor to do its full share in winning the war, 
we, the undersigned committee of representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor, the C.1.0., and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, pledge our services to the 
United States of America, and request all labor or- 
ganizations to do likewise. 


We recommend that all factional, partisan and polit- 
ical differences be immediately forgotten and that all 
labor organizations unite to win the war. 


We recommend that all differences or misunder- 
standings that arise between labor organizations be 
adjusted between themselves without stoppage of 
work; and that all differences or misunderstandings 
with employers be voluntarily submitted to Federal 
conciliation or mediation without stoppage of work. 


We recommend that all members of organized labor 
cooperate in every way possible with local, state and 
Federal officials for the purpose of defending America 
and defeating her enemies. 


Let labor’s slogan be “Unity for Victory.” 


(Signatories of this statement attached) 


* 
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Almost as remarkable as the statement itself is the 
fact that it is signed by people in rival organizations 
who had come to hate each other. Nowhere in the country 
have jurisdictional disputes between AFL and CIO been 
rougher and tougher than in California. That some of 
these top officials were prevailed upon to meet together 
in the same room was in itself amazing; that they could 
sit down and discuss the problem and within a few hours 


arrive at this agreement was a real achievement. 


The statement of policy will soon be put into practice. 
As I write, invitations have already gone out for another 
meeting of all the groups at which steps will be taken 
to establish permanent machinery, on a local and state- 
wide basis. 


A committee will be appointed to assist in the media- 
tion of all disputes, production conferences will be held, 
and by the time you read this the first joint AFL-C1O- 
Railway Brotherhood Council meeting will probably 
have taken place. 


At the present moment there is an AFL strike on 
against several department stores. The day war was 
declared the unions offered a_ settlement—immediate 
withdrawal of pickets, and arbitration of the dispute— 
but the retailers’ council refused these terms. A debate 
on the department store issue had been scheduled in the 
Civic Auditorium several weeks ago. When the war came 
the united labor groups decided to substitute for the 
debate a huge Mass Rally on Unity for Victory. Twenty 
thousand were expected to attend. The rally was called 
off at the request of the Mayor because large meetings 


are no longer advisable while enemy planes roar over- 


head. 


The united labor groups are going ahead, however, with 
their plans for a joint program in civil defense work. 
Labor is taking the lead in San Francisco in every phase 
of war activity. 


x 


Because that is true, let those who are discouraged take 
heart. No matter how grave the crisis we face, now and 
in the future, we shall be victorious in the end. For as 
Philip Murray reminded the delegates to the CIO con- 
vention, “when you talk of labor in America you talk of 
America—labor is America, America is labor.” 
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TWELVE MILLION BLACK VOICES 


‘We Want to Share in the March of American Life’ 


TWELVE MILLION BLACK 
VOICES, text by Richard Wright, 
photo-direction by Edwin Ross- 
kam. Viking Press. $3. 


This is a book that all Americans 
should read slowly and thoughtfully, 
in order that they may fully realize 
the terrible indictment that it pre- 
sents. No white reader can escape a 
feeling that he is unwittingly in- 
volved in a shameful complicity 
which has kept the Negroes of this 
country deprived of those “inalien- 
able rights” ascribed by Americans 
to every human being. 


The text by Richard Wright is 
longer than that found in most pic- 
ture-thesis books of this kind, and its 
greater length gives greater force 
and coherence to the argument. But 
it is perhaps the pictures which 
clinch the argument. They are mag- 
nificent. Apparently there never was 
a Negro who was not (to use a hack- 
neyed word) photogenic. Culled 
chiefly from the files of the Farm 
Security Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, these pic- 
tures are unforgettable—black bod- 
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'TWO-FACED WOMAN’ * 


ies caught in postures of resignation, 
despair or joy, hands eloquent of 
toil, eyes searching, questioning in a 
way that we cannot evade. 

The text traces the history of the 
Negroes in this country from the time 
that “the Mayflower’s nameless sister 
ship, presumably a Dutch vessel,” un- 
loaded the first slaves—twenty of 
them—in Jamestown harbor in 1619. 
It takes them through the late 18th 
century which saw “the beginning of 
America’s paternalistic code toward 
her black maid, her black industrial 


worker, her black stevedore, her 
black dancer, her black waiter, her 
black sharecropper” to the present 
day of industrial exploitation and dis- 
crimination. Even now the dilemma 
of the Negroes is that “when an im- 
pulse moves us, when we are caught 
in the throes of inspiration, when we 
are moved to better our lot, we do 
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not ask ourselves: ‘Can we do it?’ 
but: ‘Will they let us do it?’” 

The pictures document the story of 
the slow and painful northward trek 
of the black sharecropper who leaves 
his broken tools to become a part of 
the industrial development of large 
cities. There, victimized by avari- 
cious white landlords who force him 
to live in tenements at exorbitant 
rents, he becomes an easy prey to 
disease and despair. 

Only very recently has he begun 
to feel that he has a place in the 
trade union movement, and to learn 
to put aside his well-merited distrust 
of his white fellow workmen and 
join with them in a common cause, 
for “the differences between black 
folk and white folk are not in blood 
or color, and the ties that bind us 
are deeper than those that separate 
us. The common road of life which 
we all have traveled has brought us 
into a stronger kinship than any 
words, laws, or legal chains.” 

And let Mr. Wright tell you how 
basically human and just is the Negro 
demand: “We want what others have, 
the right to share in the upward 
march of American life, the only life 
we remember or have ever known.” 


Thoroughly Enjoyable 
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TWO-FACED WOMAN, an M-G-M picture directed by George 
Cukor, starring Greta Garbo and Melvyn Douglas, supported by 
Constance Bennett, Ruth Gordon, Roland Young and Robert 
Sterling. Screen play by S. N. Behrman, Salka Viertel and 
George Oppenheimer. 


Full of laughs and thoroughly enjoyable in a brittle 
and sophisticated, rather than warm way, this com- 
edy’s humor stems generally from situations and it is 
kept from becoming farce only by bits of character- 
ization and brilliant dialogue traceable directly to the 
pen of Sam Behrman. 

Either it is not nearly as risque as its free adver- 
tising from self-appointed censorship bodies would in- 
dicate, or it had been so completely emasculated before 
its showing—at least two bad cuts with resultingly poor 
transitions were apparent—that all matter objection- 
able to censors already had been removed. 


Tot 


Greta Garbo portrays a non-smoking, non-drinking, 
non-dancing, “outdoor” girl, whose vitality as a ski 
instructor attracts into marriage a big-time magazine 
editor (Melvyn Douglas.) When he returns to his 
New York editorial desk after a snowbound vacation, 
his bride elects to wait for him among the snowshoes 
and toboggans of their winter-sports lodge. 


Her waiting drags along into weeks. Deciding to 


“surprise” him, she arrives in New York unannounced, 
learns he has been sand-bagged by his playwright ex- 
love (Constance Bennett), and starts out to win him 
back. She adopts the drinking, dancing swagger of 
the ex-love, palms herself off to the editor as his wife’s 
twin sister and the laughs begin. 


GEORGE MURRAY 


DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


POOR BUTTERFLY 


NE sits at the radio, nervously switching from one 

newscast to the next. “A Japanese airplane carrier is 
reported sunk—” Heard that three times already. Try 
WJZ—770 on the dial. “We take you now to our studio 
in New York.” A pause. “No confirmation of the re- 
ported sinking of a Japanese airplane carrier—” Well, 
well—if it isn’t that same airplane carrier; how-ya, air- 
plane carrier! how ya doing at the bottom of the Pacific, 
you son of—where’s WABC? 835—850—870—880— 
“carrier reported sunk—” Oh, to hell with it. Get to 
work. You can’t spend all day at the radio. You haven’t 
done a good day’s work since the war broke. What’s on 
the local station? “...in a recording of that melody 
your father danced to—‘Poor Butterfly’.” 


Poor Butterfly. You certainly did dance to that. Nine- 
teen hundred seventeen, wasn’t it? That was the year we 
went into the war. That war—the first one. And now 
this one. “Poor Butterfly—da de dum da da.” What were 
those words? You used to know them. Something about 
“you'll be waiting.” Waiting for what? Waiting for— 
oh yes. It was from the opera. Madame Butterfly. Not 
from it, but the same idea. Poor Butterfly was a Japanese 
girl. Japanese—that’s funny. They oughtn’t to be play- 
ing that tune now. Still, that’s silly. Why shouldn’t they 
play it? Like in the last war they forbade Beethoven in 
Pittsburgh. Boy! were those Pittsburgh millionaires glad 
to give up symphony concerts! I supposé chop suey will 
now be called “arsenal of democracy.” I like chop suey. 
I like Madame Butterfly, too. Maybe I’m a Fifth Col- 
umnist. 

What was the story? Madame Butterfly was in love 
with—with an American naval officer. Lieutenant Pin- 
kerton—that was his name. Boy! I’ll bet he’s not in love 
with her right now—especially if he was stationed at 
Pearl Harbor. That’s what she was waiting for. Lieu- 
tenant Pinkerton, U. S. N. She had a son by him; then 
he walked out. Poor Butterfly! He'll come back, all 
right—only you won’t be so damned glad to see him. 
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He’ll be bringing his battleship with him. And a few 
tons of that T.N.T. Sounds like it might make a good 
movie. “Pinkerton Comes Back.” He’d be an admiral 
by now. Good Gosh, he’d be dead, or retired; the opera 
was produced around 1904. But his son—that would be 
even better. His American son, not Butterfly’s little acci- 
dent. A chip off the old block. Lieutenant Pinkerton Jr., 
U.S. N. What became of Butterfly’s child, though? Why, 
that’s easy. The little b—’s in the Japanese army. The 
flying branch. He hates Americans. He asks for permis- 
sion to drop the first bomb on Honolulu. Banzai! The 
rising sun. Dawn over Hawaii. The Japanese planes 
appear. 

Cut to Washington for a flash of Kurusu stalling Hull. 
Hull begins to get sore, and Kurusu sucks in his breath 
through his teeth. The noise of the suck dissolves into 
the swish of a bomb as it leaves a Japanese plane. The 
war is on. Butterfly’s boy’s plane is hit, goes into a tail- 
spin, crashes in the harbor. He is rescued, badly 
wounded; brought on board an American destroyer, 
where he is questioned by a handsome lieutenant (that 
could be Tyrone Power). A nurse suddenly notices that 
the two men look remarkably alike (maybe Tyrone plays 
both parts); the truth comes out. Just before the Jap 
dies he tells young Pinkerton the whole story, and dis- 
closes that Butterfly still loves her American hero and 
has been put in a political prison for having “dangerous 
thoughts”. (Watch out for censorship on this; be sure 
dangerous thoughts are political.) Fade out on death of 
Jap; music “Poor Butterfly’? in minor. 


Fade in on American fleet outside of Tokio harbor. 
It is some time later. The Japanese army and navy have 
used up all the aviation gasoline, oil and scrap iron 
which they had imported from the United States in 1938, 
1939, 1940 and half of 1941, and are in desperate shape. 
Their fleet is bottled up in the harbor. We cut to Pin- 
kerton (now Captain) on the bridge of a battleship. He 
receives the order to begin the attack. The guns roar. 
The fleet moves in. Victory. The Rising Sun sinks. 
Night in Tokio. Devastation. A city in flames. American 
marines cleaning up. Captain Pinkerton rushes to the 
political prison, finds Butterfly (Alice Faye, if she 
wouldn’t mind looking old). She opens her eyes. Smiles. 
“I knew you'd come” (music: begin “Poor Butterfly” 
in major). He takes her in his arms. “I knew,” she 
gasps through dying lips, “that some day America would 
wake up—and send us democracy—instead of letting 
some people make millions—by sending us the means— 
of destroying democracy.” As she dies happily, swell up 
music into triumphant blend of allied airs ending with 
“God Save The King”, “Star Spangled Banner” and the 


“Internationale”. Fade out. 
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| SEE BY THE PAPERS 


Is Appeasement Dead? 


BY MARION BACHRACH 


Virtually every newspaper, maga- 
zine and columnist in the United 
States has now officially pledged 
loyalty to President Roosevelt and 
declared whole-hearted support of 
the American people’s war against 
the Axis powers. 

The Chicago Tribune, one of the 
most widely circulated of the metro- 
politan dailies to follow an open 
appeasement policy up to Dec. 7, 
performed a complete about-face 
and handsomely promised that there 
would be no “recriminations.” 

The editor and the publisher of 
Scribner’s Commentator, already un- 
der investigation by a federal grand 
jury for alleged pro-Nazi activity, 
wired the President assurances of 
their support. 

Columnist Boake Carter climbed 
on the band wagon promptly. Col- 
umnist Hugh Johnson had already 
resigned from America First shortly 
before the Japanese attack and old 
“Tron Pants” is now breathing fire. 
The Hearst papers are all-out. 


WHAT’S BEHIND IT? 


Is the policy of appeasement really 
dead? Is national unity so complete 
that we need not fear the appearance 
of even a single Quisling in our 
midst? Or, will conscious and un- 
conscious Axis agents carry on their 
work of undermining national unity 
and hampering our war effort—by 
other means now that open expres- 
sions of appeasement will no longer 
be tolerated either by the people or 
their government? And finally, what 
are those other means likely to be? 

In your reading of the papers from 
now on you will be looking for the 
answers to those questions. They are 
as important as the news from the 
military fronts, and they will deter- 
mine the amount of credence you put 
in the reports appearing in some 
places. 

President Roosevelt stressed the 
need for such careful reading and 
weighing in his speech last week. 

Here are some clues to guidé you. 
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It is the official view of our govern- 
ment, confirmed by the common 
sense of every American, that the 
whole world is now engaged in one 
vast war being waged on many, in- 
terdependent fronts. Mutual respect 
and confidence among all nations 
fighting the Axis is indispensable to 
victory. Anti-British or anti-Russian 
propaganda is as treasonable as anti- 
American propaganda. So is any at- 
tempt to minimize the importance of 
all fronts except that in the Pacific, 
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or to suggest we curtail aid to allies. 

If that is so, as the President in 
effect has said it is, these must be 
read as warning signals: 

The Chicago Tribune, in an edi- 
torial, “Our men must learn to stand 
up to the Japanese and perhaps the 
Germans as the British forces have 
signally failed to do.” This in itself 
may not seem alarming. But if it 
expresses a continuing policy, a pol- 
icy of speaking of the British in the 
same tenor that the Nazis speak of 
them, it is very alarming. 

General Hugh Johnson suggested 
that the success of the blitz in the 
Pacific was due to “the disposition 
to treat that ocean and our defenses 
there as a sort of side show to the 
main circus in Russia.” His wise- 
cracks about “our great democratic 
ally, Russia,” and that “great ag- 
gressor nation, Finland,” hint that 
the “side-show” in the Pacific should 
now become the whole show. 

This apparently is to be the main 
argument of ex-appeasers. Officially, 


the Keep America Out of War Con- 
gress has called for repeal of the 
Lend-Lease Act. Senator Wheeler 
subtly whispers that “because we 
have been giving away so much of 
our equipment we haven’t as much 
of it as we should have.” 

Going right along with all this is 
the sowing of distrust of our own 
government and our admirals and 
generals. Says the Tribune, in the 
same editorial that belittled the Brit- 
ish fighters, “Self-respecting young 
men (in Washington) will lose no 
time in getting out of slacker jobs 
and into uniforms. Older men can 
easily be found to replace them. The 
bureaucrats who are too old to fight 
should cease running around the 
country and return to such duties as 
they are capable of performing... . 
At the same time our army and navy 
must be purged of incompetent gen- 
erals and Pinafore admirals who 
must be replaced with men of energy 
and discretion.” 

If there are incompetents in our 
armed forces, they will be removed 
in the proper time and by the 
proper authorities. And what would 
the Trib have said if our Navy had 


taken the offensive in the Pacific? 


THE RACE ANGLE 


And while you’re on the look-out 
for monkey business—beware of the 
vicious murmurs that this is a war to 
save the “Caucasian race.” It has al- 
ready crept into the Hearst press. 
Boake Carter says on our side are 
the “peoples known as the Anglo- 
Saxon-Celtic Judaic people.” He says 
the Russians, who don’t belong, may 
therefore join up with the Axis 
against us, but doesn’t explain how 
that number one Aryan, A. Hitler, 
got on the wrong side. And he com- 
pletely ignores one of Japan’s chief 
foes, the brave Chinese people, who 
surely are not included in his bizarre 
classification. 

The truth, as President Roosevelt 
said, is that ours is the side of the 
human race. 
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BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


Program 
For Victory 


Victory cannot be based on error. 
Misconceptions court defeat. 


Ignorance is an ally of Hitler, and truth is a weapon 
no less than tanks. In wartime a mistaken idea, an in- 
correct policy, might imperil the nation as much as a 
defeat on the battlefield. Therefore at such a time as 
this the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
must be our strength and our protection. 


What is the first great truth in a program for victory? 
It is this: that appeasers still remain, that they change 
their words, but not their goal. The first tenet in a 
program for victory must be the complete defeat and 
rout of copperheads, appeasers and traitors. It is an 
axiom that there can be no national unity with those 
who would destroy the nation, with those who in their 
hearts still agree with Hitler. France, and a dozen other 
countries, have proven how cunningly these traitors 
mouth their treason, how persistently they pretend to 
patriotism while their secret hopes and actions favor 


Hitler. 


In general, it may be said that all those who deliber- 
ately try to separate this single world war into an Amer- 
ican war of limited objectives and a non-American war 
being waged elsewhere are enemies of America and 
friends of Hitler. The very least that can be said about 
them is that they are serving Hitler’s ends for that was 
his purpose in persuading Japan to attack us. 

In general, it may be said that all those who deliber- 
ately urge that we cease sending materials of war to 
Great Britain, China and Russia are enemies of Amer- 
ica and friends of Hitler. The very least that can be said 
about them is that they are serving Hitler’s ends for that 
was Hitler’s great design in getting Japan to invade 
American territory. 

All those who say they are for Great Britain but not 
for Russia or for the Soviet Union but not for Great 
Britain are playing Hitler’s game. If you are against 
one of America’s allies in a battle of life and death then 
you are against America. 

Any who declare that this is a war against the “yel- 
low peril” or any similar nonsense are using Hitlerian 
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race terms, are ignoring America’s chief foe which is 
Hitler and his Nazis. 

President Roosevelt has said, and the Axis has proven, 
that this is one inseparable world attack on America and 
its allies. President Roosevelt has said, and the Axis has 
proven, that this is one war, single and indivisible, and 
that its object is the Axis enslavement of the world. 
President Roosevelt has said, and American common 
sense will agree, that a victory by the Chinese is a vic- 
tory for the United States, that a Russian victory is an 
American victory, that a British defeat is an American 
defeat. Any one who attacks our allies aids Hitler and 
that which aids Hitler hurts America. 


*« 


What is the next great “must” in a program for vic- 
tory? The first tenet of the program, as we have said, 
is the attaining of real national unity (and necessary 
national safety) through the exposure and defeat of trait- 
ors. The second provision of the program for victory 
must, of course, be greatly increased production. 


Greatly increased production, an imperative necessity 
to save our nation, can only come through a real na- 
tional unity in which labor is an integral part. Labor 
has too much energy, patriotism, and ingenuity to be a 
mere automatic cog in national unity when both unity 
and production will gain if labor is given a more active 
part in the councils of industry and government. 


Labor does not ask participation for its own gain. 
Conscious of its own gifts, confident of its own great 
potential contribution if it is merely allowed to give 
freely, it asks for participation for the sake of the whole 
nation. Its fund of experience can only be gained if it 
is permitted to give it through some such program as 
the Murray plan. All Americans should back this pro- 
posal for it is not a proposal for labor’s benefit but for 
the nation’s benefit; it is not a proposal to increase la- 
bor’s power but a proposal to increase production. 


Labor is now moving toward its own unity and in a 
score of communities the AFL, the CIO, the Railroad 
Brotherhoods are already planning joint efforts to win 
the war. Labor must push these plans and when they 
have succeeded the government should follow the British 
example. It should give labor representation in the Amer- 
ican cabinet and in other government posts. For national 
unity must be a warm, breathing, vibrant reality for us 
to gain the victory we must gain. If labor is allowed to 
say more than “Yes sir!” if it is allowed to give to its 
country its vast experience in the actual work of produc- 
tion, then we will have made an important step forward 
on the road to victory. 
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CONSUMERS MOBILIZE; 
WIDE PROGRAM URGED 


Information Centers List Vital Community 


Activities; Called ‘Responsibility of All’ 


Able-bodied young men were not 
the only ones last week who were 
overcome with the desire to enlist in 
their country’s service. Civilian De- 
fense Offices were beseiged all dur- 
ing the week with eager volunteers 
of every possible type. 

In Chicago I visited the swarming 
building where a hectic staff was 
struggling to take care of the volun- 
teers. One department which was 
already actively functioning was the 
Consumers’ Information Center, spon- 
sored by the Chicago Commission on 
National Defense and operated in 
cooperation with the OPA and the 
WPA. 


VITAL WARTIME JOB 


The outbreak of war startled many 
people into the realization that to be 
an intelligent consumer is to make a 
contribution to the mobilization of 
the nation’s resources, and that to 
bring consumer information to the 
public is one of the most valuable 
of wartime jobs for civilians. 

I believe that women who visited 
Consumers’ Information Centers for 
the first time will be amazed at the 
number of government pamphlets 
which give in graphic and readable 
style the answers to the problems of 
buying wisely, of cooking econom- 
ical, nutritious meals, of substitut- 
ing new materials for those unavail- 
able, of combatting inflation and of 
mobilizing consumers for defense 
needs. 

The first contribution of the Con- 
sumers’ Information Centers is the 
wider distribution of all of this mate- 
rial which helps solve formerly pri- 
vate worries that are now part of our 
national problems. 

But the Consumers’ Information 
Centers are far more than avenues 
for dissemination of information. 
They can and should be made vital 
centers of local volunteer activity for 
the conservation of materials, the 
combatting of profiteering and the 
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building up of the health and 
strength of our families. 

A little two-page mimeographed 
sheet put out by the Consumer Divi- 
sion of the OPA gives suggestions 
for local consumer activities. The 
OPA suggests these among other such 
programs, and most of them have 
far-reaching possibilities: 

“Check on rising rents, evictions, 
housing shortages . . . 

“Watch rising prices, distinguish 
between those where local action 
might be influential, such as milk, 
and those whose price is determined 
in-the national market .. . 

“Work for effective weights and 
measures . . . work for extension of 
standards of quality, for labels, etc. 

“Use all means to insure adequate 
food supplies . . . promote a local 
market news radio service . . . pro- 
mote the food stamp plan, school 
lunch program, etc.” 

Other suggestions cover problems 
such as housing, promoting the cot- 
ton stamp plan, consumer-retailer 
councils, cooperatives, the removal of 
trade barriers, strengthening food 
and drug legislation. 


COORDINATION NEEDED 


The leaflet also makes some re- 
marks on the methods of carrying on 
such campaigns: 

“It is of primary importance that 
the efforts of various groups, such as 
women’s clubs, church groups, labor 
organizations, Negro organizations, 
etc., be integrated and coordinated 
and that the gaps between separate 
efforts be filled in. 

“The basic principle which should 
cuide the adoption of these programs 
is participation by all groups of con- 
sumers in the community, whatever 
their economic level, part of town, 
race, nationality, or affiliation. Dem- 
ocratic defense depends on making 
these problems a matter of commu- 
nity concern, a responsibility of all.” 

SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


Hard Corns 


Hard corns are caused by the 
pressure of badly fitted shoes. 
The first step of the cure is 
necessarily to get a properly fit- 
ting shoe and thus ease the pres- 
sure. Then use the following 
treatment: Soak the feet in 
warm water about 15 minutes; 
dry thoroughly and apply to the 
surface of the corn one or two 
drops of 10% salicylic acid in 
collodion (many proprietary 
corn removers are of similar 
composition) ; and wear a corn 
plaster over this. 

If the corn does not lift after 
a few days of such treatment, 
a podiatrist or physician should 
be consulted. Because of the 
risk of infection, removal of 
corns by cutting should be left 
to the podiatrist or physician. 
Many proprietary corn reme- 


dies contain an excessively high 
percentage of salicylic acid. 
The drug causes maceration or 
softening of the skin surround- 
ing the corn. 


Soft Corns 

Soft corns occurring on the 
inner surfaces of the toes are 
frequently associated with ath- 
lete’s foot infections and do not, 
as a rule, yield to simple home 
remedies. The services of a 
physician or podiatrist are 
generally necessary. 


Ingrown Toenails 

These are frequently caused 
by the wearing of tight, pointed 
shoes or improper cutting of 
the toe nails. One method of 
cure is to allow the nail to 
grow and then cut the nail 
straight across instead of in a 
curve. If infection has already 
set in and the edges are swollen, 
red and painful, soaking the toe 
in hot water for 15 minutes 
will give temporary relief. In 
persistent and severe cases, a 
physician’s help is necessary. 
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_. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


It is not easy to teach an old dog 
new tricks and Americans last week 
found it almost incredible that air 
raid warnings really meant just that. 

In each of the coastal cities where 
there were alarms some few people 
seemed not to have the foggiest no- 
tion of what was going on. 

In San Francisco on the first night 
of blackout a woman called police 
and reported indignantly: “There’s 
a crazy man prowling around my 
place shouting, ‘Lights out!’” 

The next call to the same police 
station was from a sleepy resident 
who protested: “People can’t sleep 
in all this noise. Can’t they keep 
those sirens quiet?” 

Another hopeful citizen showed a 
somewhat greater awareness of the 
international situation. He asked 
police, “What’s all the noise? Did 
Japan quit already?” 

The largest group of citizens who 
were serenely unaware of what was 
happening in the world at large sim- 
ply called their radio repairmen to 
announce that their radios had gone 
dead. 

On the other hand, at least one per- 
son in Palo Alto, Cal., rather overdid 
blackout measures. With real eff- 
ciency he pulled a master switch in 
the Palo Alto power plant and in- 
sured complete darkness in the town 
—inside the houses as well as out. 
Indignant residents complained of in- 
capacitated stoves, razors, clocks, and 
housewives wailed over warm food 
and beer in their refrigerators. 


Recruiting sergeants are tradi- 
tionally tough. Some of the thou- 
sands of recruits who thronged in- 
duction centers last week found ex- 
ceptions to this rule. One sergeant 
was confronted with a tearful mo- 
ther begging him not to take her son 
away. The sergeant patiently ex- 
plained that the boy had enlisted on 
his own and would be terribly disap- 
pointed if not accepted. 

Consoled, the mother dried her 
tears and said: “Since youre so 
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nice, I think my son will be‘all right 
in your charge. You'll take good care 


of him won’t you?” “Sure I will,” 
agreed the sergeant. 


In Cleveland, Ohio, a judge cau- 
tioned a jury to try not to let their 
natural patriotic emotions influence 
their judgment. The case was one in 
which the plaintiffs were claiming 
damages for spoiled crabmeat origi- 
nating in Japan. “The jury will dis- 
regard the birthplace of the crabs,” 
instructed Judge Frank J. Merrick. 


Patrons who held meal tickets 
for $1.25 worth of food pounded on 
the door of a Japanese restaurant in 
Chicago. But the proprietor only 
put his head out the door from time 
to time and shouted: “Police say no 
business as usual.” Finally he drew 
a sign and put it up in the window 
saying: “Closed for Dueless Time 
by City Mayor.” 


A student at Northwestern Uni- 
versity spent a final session last Sun- 
day putting the finishing touches on 
a thesis on which he had worked all 
the term and which was due on Mon- 
day. When the last paragraph was 
completed he turned on the radio— 
and suddenly discovered his thesis 
was worthless. The thesis subject 
was: “Why Japan will not attack the 
United States.” 


Probably the first American to 
have it forcibly brought home to 
him on Sunday, Dec. 7, that all was 
not peaceful between the United 


States and Japan was Ray Budick, 
an attorney who lives in Honolulu. 
Mr. Budick had taken his private 
plane up for a spin over Pearl Har- 
bor on that fateful day. Two strange 
planes came alongside and opened 
fire on him with their machine guns. 
Although his plane was riddled with 
bullets he managed to land safely. 


The cutting off of imports from 
Japan will solve some problems that 
are troubling the patriotic today. 
Air raid wardens in New York, for 
instance, are disgusted with the whis- 
tles they have to use. On each is the 
stamp: “Made in Japan.” 

Citizens of Tyrone, Pa., who had 
organized a parade and demonstra- 
tion for the first group of selectees to 
leave the town after war was de- 
clared gave up their original idea of 
decorating the boys with American 
flags. The only small sized flags 
available were marked: “Made in 
Japan.” 


Perhaps the number one offer of 
services to the country came from 
Gen. John J. Pershing, now 81. 
President Roosevelt sent the fol- 
lowing reply to his offer: “You are 
magnificent. You always have been 
and you always will be... Under a 
wise law, you have never been placed 
on the retired list. You are very 
much on the active list and your 
services will be of great value.” 


The most famous baseball figure 
to enlist last week was Bob Feller, 
top ranking pitcher. Feller issued a 
statement, saying: 

“I have decided that in this emer- 
gency I can better serve my coun- 
try in the U. S. Navy than I could 
on the baseball diamond. . . . Our 
people have been brutally and mur- 
derously attacked in gangster fashion, 
and I think it is up to every young 
man in America to join the armed 
forces of the United States to avenge 
those murders and to vindicate our 
national honor.” 
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OUR PART 


We are now in this war. We are in it—all the way. 

Every single man, woman and child is a partner in the 

most tremendous undertaking of our American history. 
—President Roosevelt 


IKE all of our fellow citizens, we of U. S. WEEK 
are at once uplifted and sobered by the realiza- 
tion of all that that great partnership means. 

Like every man, woman and child in the United 
States we have asked ourselves what tasks fall to 
us, and how we can perform them in the way most 
helpful to the whole nation. 

In our pages we have consistently brought you 
the facts that established beyond any doubt the con- 
trolling fact that this is one war, a world-wide war 
in which the Axis powers are aligned against the 
human race. 

We have traced, week after week, the growth of 
national unity, pointing out by name those who 
sought to disrupt its progress, as well as those who 
contribute to its achievement. 

Now Japan, Germany, and Italy have formalized 
the indivisibility of this war and cut the ground 
from under the few who, to the very end, refused 
to see. 

Now national unity is a reality. 

But our work is not done, is in fact just begun. 
Confusion is the no-longer-secret weapon of the 
Axis powers. Clarification of the news has become 
more than ever important. And it is more than 
ever important that the news, like the war, be seen 
whole—that the bits and pieces be fitted together 
into their true pattern. 

In our news reviews and in our columns we shall 
strive to give an ever clearer light by which the 
daily news may be read and understood. 

We accept as necessary and truly democratic 
the censorship on military news which our govern- 


ment has imposed. But we will remain free of the 
self-imposed censorship practiced by many papers, 
which deliberately hide from the American people 
the facts about business-as-usual shackles on pro- 
duction, profiteering, home-grown Hitlers, new ap- 
peasement tricks. 


Because we have no financial or other personal 
interest apart from the public interest in victory, 
we can and will expose anyone and anything that 
hinders the successful prosecution of the war. 


Ne ONDE unity is not a static goal. The Axis 
powers, within a few short hours, united our 
people as they have never been united in all our 
nation’s history. 


That unity will deepen and grow more indisso- 
luble as the war proceeds. It will change from 
acceptance of the need for waging war to the dis- 
covery of unsuspected human resource and ingen- 
uity and courage for winning it. In the process, old 
racial and religious and sectional prejudices among 
our people will be wiped out, as they must be if 
we are to win. 

Unity will deepen and take on new meaning as 
the united organizations of labor assume their full 
share of the burdens of war, and win full citizen- 
ship in determining the country’s war policies. All 
the democratic organizations of this great nation of 
“Joiners” must now be mobilized, and their un- 
tapped energies released for victory. 

U. S. WEEK will do more than record these 
developments in the history of a glorious democ- 
racy now committed to perfecting itself in the very 
fires of a war against the enemies of those prin- 
ciples on which it was founded. 

Our paper, your paper, together with you and 
the rest of America will help to write a history we 
ean be proud to record. 


’ 
4 A Gift Subscription to 
, U.S. WEEK will be Appreciated 


V) We agree with President Roosevelt’s statement that “all those who reach the eyes 
¢ and ears of the American people ... have a grave responsibility to the nation now 
0) and for the duration of this war.’ We accept that responsibility now as we have 
4 in the past and shall continue to handle the news in a democratic, objective man- 


} ner. Your responsibility is to “Arm America with the Facts.” Send us your Christ- 
4 mas Gift list and a Dollar with each name. We will send a 40-week subscription 
i) to U.S. WEEK and an attractive Christmas Card in your name. Or an 8-week sub- 
scription with each 25 cents. 
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